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THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


One of the functions of a good general education 
is sometimes summarized as the development of the 
individual’s ability to read well, write well, speak 
well, and think well. This desirable educational out- 
come would seem to be unthinkable except in terms of 
the individual’s mastery of language as the means of 
oral and written communication and the vehicle of 
thought. The quality and quantity of language 
teaching in the secondary school through which the 
majority of American youths pass is, therefore, a 
matter of fundamental importance. The general 
problem is quite complex and includes a number of 
subsidiary problems :—- 


1, The value of languages and literature as compared 
with studies which reputedly are more practical and 
functional, ¢.g., the sciences, mathematics, and the prac- 
till arts. 2. The desirable educational outcomes of 
language teaching in the individual, citizen, and worker. 
3, The amount of time which should be spent on Latin, 
English, or the modern languages. 4. The proper di- 
vision of time spent on learning to speak the language 


By 
CLARKE L. FOSTER 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


and to read and write the language. 5. The best 
methods of teaching languages and literature. 


All of these problems have historical roots, and a 
broader perspective may be a possible fruit of passing 
some of their antecedents in review. One of the most 
important effects of educational realism since it began 
in the 16th and 17th centuries has been to focus at- 
tention on the proper place of language teaching and 
study in the curriculum and to exalt the virtues of 
direct experience and utility while excoriating the 
vices of verbalism. Many of the current uses and 
abuses of language teaching can be understood better 
if they are observed to be the result of an uncritical 
acceptance of certain humanistic, realistic, and nation- 
alistie views on language teaching and study which 
have persisted. 

Latin was the intellectual language of formal educa- 
tion for many centuries. During the medieval period 
of Western History (ce. 500-1400 A. D.), the literary 
Latin of the Roman Empire was changed by coining 
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new words and phrases to express the needs of an 
evolving medieval culture, and a kind of medieval 
Latin became the vehicle of oral and written communi- 
cation in the secondary schools and universities. The 
Humanistic Movement (c. 1400-1700) at first revived 
the classical Latin of Cicero and Attic Greek so that 
the classical sources which portrayed the good life 
of a past Golden Age could be read for their content 
in the original languages. Gradually the humanists 
began to discard this defensible study of the classical 
languages and literatures for a formalized language 
teaching in the secondary school described by a host 
of critics of that period as a tedious, time-consuming, 
and pedantic study of Latin grammar and oral and 
written exercises in the Ciceronian style. Educational 
realism was in part a violent reaction to this inde- 
fensible reduction of language teaching to verbalism 
and formalism. Wherever language teaching in the 
secondary school or university has degenerated into 
any similar abuse, the modern realist is thoroughly 
justified in attacking it. 

A vernacular or colloquial Latin was spoken by the 
Romans in the affairs of everyday life as distinguished 
from the literary Latin used in the intellectual and 
cultural activities of the time. When the Roman 
Empire began to crumble, as a result of the spiritual 
disintegration within and the attacks of the barbarians 
from without, this spoken Latin began to take on 
special characteristics in the different Roman prov- 
inces. Out of this came the crude beginnings of 
the Romance languages: French, Provengal, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. Similar developments in 
those German and English territories, where the in- 
fluence of Latin was less pronounced, led to the begin- 
ning of an evolution of English and German from 
Teutonic roots into new vernacular languages. The 
nobility, representing the institutions of feudalism and 
chivalry, became an articulate social class and en- 
couraged and patronized the use of the new languages 
as the vernacular spoken medium and as the vehicle 
for the romances, poetry, and songs of the trouba- 
dours, trouveres, minnesingers, minstrels, and bards 
who glorified the noble deeds of the knights and their 
ladies. During the 16th and 17th centuries, the 
nascent spirit of nationalism crystallized these various 
vernaculars into the familiar modern languages. 
Educational realism was in part a movement to en- 
courage the teaching and study of modern languages 
and literatures as more useful to the sons of gentlemen 
than were Latin, Greek, and the classical literatures.” 


1This process can be studied by examining seriatim 


Elyot’s ‘‘Boke Called the Gouverneur,’’ Ascham’s 
‘«Scholemaster,’’ Muleaster’s ‘‘Positions,’’ Milton’s 
‘<Tractate on Education,’’ and Locke’s ‘‘Some Thoughts 
Concerning Education.’’ 

2 As Locke contended in his ‘‘Thoughts.’’ 
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Modern realists consistently deprecate the study of th: 
“dead” languages and the classics and advocate in 
their place the study of the national language an) 
literature and, sometimes quite grudgingly, an addi. 
tional modern language or two which Satisfy thejy 
canons of practicality and utility. 

The scientific movement which has constantly accel. 
erated its cultural dominance since it began in the 
16th and 17th centuries has buttressed the contentions 
of realists with its successful use of the method o 
direct experience with things and with its view tha 
all learning comes through the avenues of the senses 
rather than through the medium of language, Fay. 
cational realism was in part a movement to apply 
these notions to formal education. As a consequence, 
modern realists tend either to de-emphasize the teach. 
ing of languages and literature or at least to sub. 
ordinate them to studies which place some emphasis oy 
direct experience with things. 

Thus, those who value language teaching and study 
on the secondary and undergraduate levels as a neces. 
sary part of general education have been put on the 
defensive and compelled unceasingly to dig up new 
arguments to combat the principal contentions of the 
realists : 


1. Latin is a useless subject and the time could be 
spent more profitably on practical, useful, and functional 
studies. 

2. The study of the national language and literature 
is more useful than the study of foreign languages, and 
any time spent on a foreign language should be pro- 
portioned to its practical and functional use. 

3. Even the study of the national language and litera. 
ture should be screened carefully for utility and for the 
avoidance of verbalism. This term is frequently defined 
as the chief end-product of any study of languages, 
literature, or books; such a sweeping definition perhaps 
deserves a careful and critical scrutiny. 

4. A good educational program will cut the teaching 
of languages and literatures to the essentials and wil 
stress the scientific approach to ‘‘real’’ knowledge whieh 
can come only from direct experience with things. 


Moreover, during the past three centuries, realism 
and nationalism have become very close allies. It i: 
true that Latin and sometimes Greek have persisted 8 
secondary-school studies. The statistics seem to shov 
that in the United States Latin is the most widely 
studied language other than English, but it has sur- 
vived the attacks of the realists because the long his 
torical tradition that Latin is a fundamental elemet! 
in a “good” cultural education lingers on. The real: 
ists have continuously asserted that this is a meal 
ingless tradition in modern life; the advocates of Lat 
and the classics have argued for their disciplinary 
value or their contribution to certain forms of transfer 
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of training; the realists have replied with more or less 
“sejentifie” investigations which purport to demolish 
these arguments at least to the satisfaction of the 


realists. French and Spanish (and occasionally Ger- 
man and Russian) are included as electives in many 
secondary curricula; the realist will sometimes go 
along, if it can be shown that the language has utility 
for commercial, military, scientific, or diplomatic pur- 
poses. But a far larger amount of time is spent on 
English, not only because it is the most directly useful 
language, but also because it is the vehicle of a na- 
tional literature which ean serve the purposes of 
nationalism. The quantity of time spent on English 
ean probably be defended, but the quality apparently 
leaves much to be desired. 

The teaching of the national language and litera- 
ture as a tool of nationalism may promote national 
unity and eultivate “patriotism,” but, in a larger edu- 
cational sense, it may also become a divisive force, 
accentuating provincialism and providing a rather 
effectual bar to any cultivation of a “One World” 
spirit. It is a modern version of the ancient division 
between Greeks and barbarians, which seeks to pro- 
duce a national “patriot” by concentrating on the na- 
tional language and literature and scorning any other. 

There are several clearly discernible trends in 
American education which modern realists and na- 
tionalists are promoting and which seem to stem from 
this provincial attitude toward language teaching and 
study; unless they are noted and examined critically, 
they may have serious effects on language teaching in 
the secondary schools: 


1. It is argued sometimes that, if a writer in another 
language has something important to say on a given 
subject, it should be made available to the student in 
an English translation, but it is more likely that only 
an American writing an American brand of English can 
deal authoritatively with subjects having any bearing on 
American life. 

2. At the graduate level there is an increasing ten- 
dency to demand the removal of language require- 
ments for the doctorate or the substitution of a new 
doctor’s degree with only an English requirement on the 
ground that they are useless relics of tradition and that 
a knowledge of foreign languages is unnecessary for the 
reasons already cited. It should be noted, however, that 
the requirement for the use of good English is retained 
even though the realist continues to deprecate the value 
of any emphasis on language teaching at the secondary 
and undergraduate levels. How the graduate student 
can be expected to demonstrate a proficiency in the nice- 
ties of English after his experiences in such an educa- 
tional atmosphere is rather difficult to understand. 

3. Institutions for the education of public-school teach- 
ers, with a few notable exceptions, do not require foreign 
languages for admission or as a part of general education 
at the undergraduate level. Moreover, the student is 
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permitted to ‘‘get by’’ with a C grade in a few minimum 
English courses. This may, perhaps, have something to 
do with the common criticism that many public-school 
graduates are functional illiterates; the stream has a 
direct relationship to its source. 

4. In some state universities, committees in the liberal- 
arts college are debating the removal of foreign lan- 
guages from requirements for the A.B. degree. There 
is more than the maintenance of a ‘‘useless’’ tradition 
at stake here. The graduate of the liberal-arts college 
ean hardly be expected to be any less provincial or any 
more liberal than the college which yields uncritically to 
the demands of realistic and nationalistic pressure groups. 


The insistence of the realists on direct experience 
and utility has had another effect on the teaching of 
foreign languages which should be noted. The refer- 
ence is to the popularity of the natural method as an 
extreme reaction to the traditional method of teaching 
the language through the media of grammar and read- 
ing books. The natural method is based on the fact 
that the individual learns to speak his “mother tongue” 
in a natural way by absorption from his environment, 
by corrections offered by his mother, his companions, 
and all with whom he communicates, and by speaking 
the language as a matter of direct experience in a 
social context. It is another example of the realist’s 
contention that we learn what we do, but it should 
be noted also that the individual learns to read and 
write his native language through formal education 
in schools where he studies grammar, writes papers, 
and reads books. The refinement of his oral and 
written communication is largely a result of learning 
some of the elements of form and style and the nice- 
ties of the language through a formal education with 
books. Moreover, it is quite possible that the indi- 
vidual’s appreciation, power of discrimination, and 
eoncern for good language are increased by the com- 
parison of his own language with Latin or a modern 
language. In short, the individual remains function- 
ally illiterate in his native language if he does not 
learn a great deal more than he learned by the natural 
method of absorption and use. It follows that one 
who has learned to speak French is still a functional 
illiterate in French until he has had sufficient formal 
education to enable him to read and to write French. 
This adds up to the assertion that both the natural 
method and the formal method are necessary comple- 
ments in the functional teaching either of the native 
language or of a foreign language. 

We have attempted to make a critical examination 
of some of the uses, abuses, and contemporary trends 
in language teaching and study in the United States 
and to demonstrate by the historical approach how 
the uncritical acceptance of certain traditions of real- 
ism and nationalism have brought them about. If we 
want our public-school graduates to be functional and 
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cultural illiterates, let us continue to neglect the 
quality of language teaching in the education of 
children, youth, and public-school teachers. If we 
want a narrow and provincial nationalism rather than 
the promotion of a concept of “One World,” let us 
continue to educate our children, youth, and public- 
school teachers to know and to appreciate only the 
national language and literature, and even that one 
not too well. This is a rather certain way to get 
what we want. 

The realists have been at least partly right, how- 
ever, in their contentions about language teaching. 
It is as difficult a task to find sufficient evidence to 
support the “formal discipline” argument for lan- 
guage teaching as it is for any other area. Any 
tendency to concentrate on grammar, form, style, and 
a pedantic dissection of the ancient or modern classics 
is as deplorable today as it was in the days of 
Ciceronianism. Excessive devotion to book-learning 
and reliance on verbal knowledge without a comple- 
mentary knowledge of nature, man, and things gained 
through direct experience can hardly be defended. 
The emphasis in the teaching of languages and litera- 
ture should undoubtedly be on the practical, useful, 
and functional, broadly defined as helping the indi- 
vidual to adjust actively and passively to a “real” 
environment, so that as a self-determining personality 
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he can fit into the environment or alter it intelligent]y 
There is merit in the contention that Latin has ; 
questionable value in the education of most jnqj. 
viduals in a modern world, that the national language 
should have the major emphasis, and that the choice 
of any additional modern language should be made jy 
terms of function as defined above. The realists hay, 
also been right in asserting that language teaching a 
study should have a close relation to the social contey 

But realism has never escaped from its original 
historic position of opposition to the humanistic abys 
of language teaching; the violence of that oppositio 
lingers on in the narrow approach of modern realisy 
to the various facets of the language problem. Th 
opposition to verbalism has led to an exag'veratej 
emphasis on direct experience with things, a scom 
for language and books, and a failure to see that 
knowledge finally has to be reduced to language fo 
intelligent communication, and that the intellectual 
and social advantage of civilized over primitive peo. 
ples is fundamentally one of functional literacy. Ay 
excess of practicality, as Aristotle suggested long ago, 
tends to become impracticality. But probably the 
greatest sin of educational realism, in the light of 
the education of humanity, has been that of permitting 
itself to become the conscious or unwitting tool of a 
divisive nationalism. 






























BUT LANGUAGES ARE WELL TAUGHT 
Max ZELDNER 


William Howard Taft High School, New York City 


RecentLY the methods and materials used in the 
teaching of foreign languages were criticized by 


Aileen Traver Kitchin, associate professor of English, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, in an address 
to the convention of the Middle States Association of 
In her first criticism 


College and Secondary Schools. 
she stated 








chances are that the pupil heard the language spoken 
and read aloud by the teacher as well as by his class. 
mates; the pupil, furthermore, learned to say some- 
thing in the foreign language, sing songs, tell a story, 
and acquire some knowledge of the foreign civiliz- 
tion. 

During the past fifty years, numerous books, r- 
ports, and investigations have appeared on the teach- 
ing of foreign languages which have influenced and 
radically changed the methods of teaching languages 
In 1901 there was published the “Report of the Con- 
mittee of Twelve of the Modern Language Association 

















Virtually no change in the teaching of languages has 
taken place for 150 years.... In some respects the 
methods now used date back 2,000 years, to the days of 
the Greeks and Romans. . . . A thorough overhauling of 
the existing outmoded teaching techniques is needed in 
the language field.1 


of America” which advocated the fourfold aim of 
speaking, writing, understanding, and reading the 
language. Then came Viétor’s work, “Der Sprachw- 
terricht muss umkehren” (1905), with its advocacy 0 
the direct method. About two decades later ther 
appeared the results of the comprehensive investigi- 
tion of the American and Canadian Committees 
Modern Languages, with various reports on exper 
ments with new-type language tests and word ani 
idiom lists. The Coleman report (1929) on the 
teaching of modern foreign languages in the United 
States discussed curriculum problems, objectives, ol: 











Anyone who has studied a foreign language in our 
secondary schools in the past few decades will know 
that he was not taught the modern language as Greek 
and Latin had been taught throughout the centuries, 
namely in the grammar-translation method. The 

1 As reported in The New York Times, November 26, 
1950. 
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' “the fault lies with the instruction.” 
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tent, and organization of courses and methods and 
recommended the reading aim in the teaching of 
modern languages. Language instructors began to 
modify their teaching methods with this aim in mind. 
New textbooks were written, teaching techniques were 
modified, different devices were used, and various 
types of tests suitable to the new aim were devised. 
These were certainly no “outmoded teaching tech- 
niques.” And when it was found necessary to modify 
the reading aim and again emphasize other aspects 
of the foreign language and its civilization, the teach- 
ers adopted the so-called “eclectic method”—the se- 


lection of the best features of all the methods. Again, 


during and immediately following World War II, 
when the ASTP made such phenomenal progress with 


its students, the foreign-language teachers began to 


emphasize more the aural-oral phases of language in- 
struction—always learning, always modifying, always 
willing to improve in the light of the latest experi- 
ments and investigations. The foreign-language 


' teacher may perhaps be charged with changing his 


method too often, but he certainly cannot be accused 
of having made “virtually no change in his teaching 
for 150 years.” 

Foreign-language study is never static. It keeps 
changing with the times, and the teaching is adapted 
to the needs and the life-adjustment requirements of 
the pupil. There are constant checks and investiga- 
tions made to see how the teaching can be further 
improved and what methods will bring about the most 
desirable results. The modern language teacher has 
always been eager and willing to vary his methods 


} and techniques in accordance with the aim of the 
course, the type of student, his age, ability, knowledge, 


interest, and the length of time available, and he cer- 
tainly cannot be reproached for “teaching in the old 
medieval tradition.” 

Furthermore, the average teacher of foreign lan- 
guages is alert and progressive. He travels to the 
foreign country, reads the foreign press and litera- 
ture, attends conferences, participates in panels, sub- 
scribes to modern language periodicals and uses the 
latest audio-visual aids in his teaching. This cer- 
tainly is not in agreement with Professor Kitchin’s 
statement that the modern language teacher uses “the 
same materials set up in the eighteenth century.” 

And if “in some respects,” as stated by Professor 
Kitchin, “the methods now used date back 2,000 years, 
to the days of the Greeks and Romans,” is that in 
itself sufficient reason for discarding them? Socrates 
taught by asking questions. Should we therefore dis- 
card this excellent means of instruction? 

Professor Kitchin states that “enrollment in the 
language studies has dropped drastically” and that 
But we now 
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know that the instruction, at least the kind given in 
our secondary schools, is modern, progressive, and ef- 
fective. It is rather the colleges, with their reduced 
requirements in foreign-language study, that are 
largely to blame for the decline in language classes. 
It seems strange that, at this time, when foreign lan- 
guages have assumed a much greater importance than 
ever before in our shrinking world, so many colleges 
and universities have reduced their entrance require- 
ments in foreign languages instead of increasing 
them. When Professor Kitchin criticizes language 
instruction, she shows a lack of familiarity with the 
common practices in the field of modern language 
instruction. 

To assert, as Professor Kitchin does, that foreign- 
language teachers “have not made use of any of the 
new research materials available in this field” is a 
grave error and an unjust accusation in the face of all 
the research, investigations, reports, monographs, and 
new materials produced in recent years by the teachers 
of modern languages. Is not Professor Kitchin 
aware of the various periodicals published for and by 
foreign-language teachers? When looking through 
such magazines as Hispania, The Modern Language 
Journal, The German Quarterly, Italia, The French 
Review, the reader will readily find numerous articles 
reporting on various research projects, studies, and 
experiments in the field of modern languages. Even 
a superficial examination of these publications will 
reveal the numerous problems treated and methods 
analyzed, new techniques described, and evaluations 
made of various classroom devices for the improve- 
ment of foreign-language instruction. 

A visit to some of our language classes would re- 
veal how effectively many of our teachers make use 
of bulletin boards, charts, posters, maps, pictures, 
dioramas, and exhibits. In many a classroom the 
language instructor skillfully uses such modern teach- 
ing aids as the lantern slide, film strip, sound film, 
phonograph record, and wire and tape recorder. The 
language teacher thus employs all the modern educa- 
tional equipment available for the enrichment of the 
course and for motivating pupil activity within and 
outside the classroom. 

How can anyone who has investigated even only a 
few of our modern language texts say that they “are 
150 years behind the research in linguistics’? Look 
at a foreign-language text of 100 years ago and you 
will find it contains grammatical rules, exceptions to 
the rules, and paradigms followed by a few discon- 
nected sentences or by some reading material regarded 
merely as a means of illustrating and emphasizing 
the grammatical principles. It will also contain 
exercises in translating words or meaningless, dull 
sentences from the foreign language to the vernacular 
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Compare that with the average 
modern language text containing useful vocabularies, 


and vice versa. 


based on research in word-frequency counts, with 
interesting stories about the foreign country and its 
people and worth-while selections from the foreign 
literature. This modern text will contain attractive 
illustrations, stimulating questions and other varied 
exercises on the text, and word study, as well as vital 
cultural information likely to stimulate the pupil to 
further study and reading in the foreign literature. 
In the modern languages, more so perhaps than in 
most other fields, there are scores of different texts 
published annually for various courses, needs and age 
levels and incorporating the latest techniques in the 
presentation of the teaching material. Thus the 
modern language textbook, made for the modern stu- 
dent, is attractive, informative, useful, and dynamic. 
Foreign languages are taught in as “realistic” a 
manner as the allotted time will permit. If we could 
have the pupil in the foreign-language classes from 
his seventh school year through high school, we could 
undoubtedly teach him to speak the language as well 
as to write it. Given, however, the short time of 
two or, at most, three years, the teaching is realistic 
enough to equip the pupil with a reading and under- 
standing of the foreign language as well as a limited 
speaking and writing ability. Where the pupil is pre- 
paring for a commercial career, the course in the 
foreign language is being made more practical to the 
learner by including business letters, commercial 
terms, foreign exchange, stenography, and typing in 
the foreign language. At times various representa- 
tives of foreign firms address the foreign-language 
classes and point out the language requirements in 
the foreign business world. The foreign-language 
pupil is encouraged to visit the UN, listen to foreign- 
language radio programs, read foreign newspapers 
and magazines, correspond with students in the for- 
eign country, use the foreign language in his com- 
munity, and keep informed of the current events 
relating to the country. Similarly, for pupils en- 
rolled in schools for science or technology, textbooks 
and other materials have been prepared to meet their 
needs and interests. Thus, through these various 
points of contact the language studied becomes more 
vital, more meaningful, more interesting, and more 
practical. To be sure the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages is not altogether perfect, nor, for that matter, 
is the teaching of any other subject. There is, how- 
ever, a steady endeavor to improve all the phases of 
modern language teaching, and, if mistakes have been 
made or are being made, it is only because of this 
constant striving for greater perfection. To quote 
Goethe: “Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt.” 
The critics who are sincerely interested in the ad- 
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vaneement of foreign-language instruction should 
rather appeal to the university presidents, the boards 
of education, the superintendents, and the adminis. 
trators of our schools and enlighten them regarding 
the recent developments, modern methodology, and 
new techniques used in the teaching of languages and 
especially point out the importance and value of more 
foreign-language study in our present, very small 
world. When the diverse peoples of the world learn 
to understand each other better, it will perhaps help 
remove the iron curtains of prejudice and make for a 
world consisting not of isolated and suspicious na- 
tions, but of united, friendly human beings who wil] 
love their neighbors as themselves. 


DIVIDED THEY FALL—THE 
LANGUAGES, THAT IS 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 


The New York Times for Sunday, February 20, 
1949, carried a report on the annual midwinter meet- 
ing of the School and College Conference on English 
at the Princeton Club, New York City. A speaker at 
the gathering raised the question whether the study 
of English, and especially of English literature, did 
not now stand “about where Latin stood in 1920.” 
His remark was prompted, if the newspaper report 
was correct, by the results of a survey showing that, 
of 375 students of leading secondary schools who were 
honor graduates in English, fewer than one fourth 
had any intention of pursuing English as a major 
study. 

“We saw the classies teachers stand back and watch 
the death of the study of the classics,” said the 
speaker, “and in some schools we can observe the 
same process taking place in the study of modern 
foreign languages, primarily French.” He also de- 
clared (again, if the reporting was accurate) that it 
was “a serious question whether the steady hammer- 
ing of expository prose could be expected to compete 
with the world of nuclear physics, government, and the 
social sciences.” 

Now did the classies “die” (metaphorically speaking 
—for they are not dead yet) because “the classics 
teachers stood back”? Or did English expository 
prose decline only because of the entrance upon the 
scene of nuclear physics and the like? What could 
the classics do but “stand back” when left in hopeless 
isolation by indifferent departments of English and 
modern foreign languages (which incidentally soon 
began also to lose their own political health)? Eng- 
lish, be it noted, seemed to prosper for a while after 
the “death” of the classics. But her haleyon days, as 
suggested at the conference, appear now to have been 
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spent. Separated from her natural allies, without the 
stimulus that comes from first hand knowledge of 
roots and traditions in the classics, without bases for 
Jiuminating contrasts and comparisons in the modern 
foreign languages, she cannot “carry on” in any com- 
plete or satisfactory sense. As for the competition 
with nuclear physics, government, the social studies, 
and what not, the strain upon English from this cause 
is indeed terrific; but the fact only drives home the 
more intensely the necessity that all our western lan- 
ouages, modern and ancient, foreign and domestic, 
oa get together before the time comes when it will 
be too late to provide for the common defense. 

There are, to be sure, at least a few professors re- 
maining with troubled consciences, like the one who 
wrote me: “A great deal of the trouble is with the 
English departments, for they are so concerned to 
have the English majors take all their courses (over 
thirty courses in English literature are offered at 
Wellesley, for instance, with a staff expanded to 
mateh) that they won’t insist on what is far more 
necessary, courses in foreign languages. My practice 
is not to receive as English majors students who do 
no more than fulfil the college requirements in for- 
eign languages, and to advise students who intend to 
do graduate work to major in Latin.” 

But the professor of English who dilates at proper 
times upon the essentiality for any sort of distinction 
in English of foreign-language knowledge is a rara 
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avis. In none of the professional English journals do 
I find writing revealing a sense of urgency in the mat- 
ter. Indeed, I do not recall having seen in these jour- 
nals in recent years even a fleeting reference to foreign 
languages. 

There still exists the fairly general practice in lib- 
eral-arts colleges of requiring an extra language (12 
hours) of English majors. But that does not satisfy 
me as a teacher of foreign languages, desperately in- 
terested in the health of English, upon which the sue- 
cess of my efforts at teaching the foreign languages 
depends. As long as vast numbers of teachers, 
“ereen-lighted” by departments of education, go forth 
to teach an English which they themselves think of 
only as an entity completely closed off from mother 
and sister languages, the evidences of decay noted in 
the opening paragraphs above ean only multiply. 

In partial justification of my plain speaking here, 
I lay the flattering unction to my own soul that I am 
constantly striving to inculeate a knowledge of Eng- 
lish that eluded my foreign-language charges. And 
just as I try to show that the whole language and 
literature business is one and indivisible, so I expect 
that the teacher of English will impress upon students 
of English the beauty and the strength of the foreign 
languages and literatures of our family and the in- 
timate relations between them and English that make 
their present and prospective dissociation altogether 
disastrous. 





PRINCETON’S WOODROW WILSON 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
IN ITS FIFTH YEAR 


Wuitney J. OATES 


Princeton University 


Ix these days of crisis the nation is turning again 
to reappraise and marshal its resources. When in- 
evitably we find our attention drawn to our stock 
piles of the materials of war, perhaps we tend to 
overlook the fact that our educational system and, 
within it, our colleges and universities constitute one 
of our major national resources. And with respect 
to this resource we have been subtly made to believe 
that if education expands, if more millions receive 
higher education, then automatically everything will 
work out for the best. We do know that our educa- 
tional plants in their physical equipment are unex- 
celled. We do know that the quality of our potential 
students should give us little cause to worry. We can 
be confident that many superb curricular arrange- 
ments have been devised to insure the best possible 


academic bills of fare. But what we are not sure of, 
what indeed is the gravest weakness in the whole edu- 
cational structure, is the quality of the teaching per- 
sonnel. And yet as a nation we always look to the 
products of educational institutions to provide us 
with our leaders in peace and in war. 

The whole problem is vividly dramatized by the 
situation within the academic profession at the close 
of World War I. It is a plain fact that, after the 
cessation of hostilities in 1918 and in the immediately 
succeeding years, relatively few persons, and even 
fewer of outstanding ability, elected to follow the 
academic life in its upper levels. This has resulted 


-in a virtual loss of an academic generation, not only 


in numbers but also in quality. As a consequence, 
comparatively young men in 1950 were in positions of 
academic responsibility, and in many colleges and uni- 
versities the average age of the senior professors is 
little more than fifty. 

To indicate the extent to which we are trapped as 
a nation by the “quantitative fallacy” in our thinking 
about education, we need look no further than the 
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Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. This report anticipates approximately 
four and a half million students in college within 
another decade or so, but has no word to say con- 
cerning the quality of those who will teach them. 
Prineeton’s Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 
was devised as a constructive method of attack upon 
this problem of quality among academic personnel. 

When the program was inaugurated in the autumn 
of 1945, it was designed to recruit for the academic 
profession young people who possessed the highest 
qualities of intellect and character—those, in particu- 
lar, who had never thought of an academic career, 
or at least were undecided upon it. The scheme of 
the program was simple. The fellowships were 
awarded upon invitation only and only upon the nomi- 
nation of responsible members of the profession. No 
person could apply. The incumbent was guaranteed 
an adequate living for a year, with no restrictions 
with regard to the way in which the year was spent, 
though normally he would be expected to engage in 
resident study toward a degree. He was permitted 
to study whatever he chose and at the graduate in- 
stitution of his own selection, with the opportunity to 
do a small amount of teaching, if the circumstances 
permitted. He was under no obligation to enter the 
academic profession. The committee in charge asked 
only that he give the possibilities of the profession 
his most serious consideration. 

This fundamental structure has been maintained 
from the program’s inception. Early in its opera- 
tions, it was decided that the committee confine itself 
to the fields of the social sciences and the humanities 
for the present, since the problem of personnel ap- 
peared far less acute in the natural sciences owing 
to the greater financial resources available in that 
area. Candidates were gathered first from the recom- 
mendations submitted by the Faculty of Princeton 
University and then in increasing numbers by col- 
leagues in sister institutions. During the initial years 
a large majority of the appointees were veterans, and 
thus the committee had only to add to the benefits of 
the “G.I. Bill of Rights” a sum sufficient to guarantee 
an adequate living. As a result, the average cost per 
fellowship through these early years was held at the 
surprisingly low figure of $750.00. Of course, as 
time has gone on, this average cost has increased, when 
the candidates in recent years have been for the most 
part nonveterans. 

As can be readily seen, the Wilson Fellowship 
Program simply adapts to the academic profession the 
policy of positive recruiting which has been used with 
signal success by business and industry in the United 
States for many years. In fact, it is almost incredible 
to realize that of all the businesses and professions, the 
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academic has been virtually alone in not having any 
organized or coherent recruiting program. Scholars 
and teachers have been content to permit their rank; 
to be replenished annually by a process of random 
self-selection, while great corporations, medicine, the 
military, and the law have been active in searchino 
out talented young people and have offered then 
handsome inducements to enter these several careers. 
The Wilson Program, in these its experimental years, 
has been attempting to make an equally positive ap- 
peal to secure for the career of teacher and scholar 
its fair share of the talent which emerges annually 
from the nation’s colleges and universities. There 
can be no doubt that a lack of a recruiting program jp 
the profession has been responsible for many a quali- 
fied individual entering some other field, when his 
contribution to the national well-being and the world 
of education would have been far greater, had the 
opportunities within Academia been brought force. 
fully to his attention. 

The theory of the plan may be accepted as sound, 
but one may ask how it works in practice. Is such a 
series of one-year invitation fellowships practicable 
and effective? Does a one-year fellowship suffice? 
The experience of the 68 fellows appointed during the 
first four years of the program’s operation is reveal- 
ing. During the academic year 1949-1950, 36 of 
the 68 were teaching in the following 16 institutions; 
Bowdoin, Carleton, College of Charleston, Columbia, 
Georgia School of Technology, Harvard, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana State, University of Miami, Ohio State, Prince- 
ton, University of Rochester, Washington University, 
Wells, Wesleyan, and Yale; 19 were pursuing courses 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in the following graduate 
schools: Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Oxford, Princeton, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and Yale. Thus, 55 out of 68, or approximately 
80 per cent, have apparently committed themselves to 
a life-time career in the academic profession 
Furthermore, there has been no evidence that the 
nonrenewability of the fellowship beyond the first 
year made any difference in the decisions made by 
the fellows. 

It is perhaps impossible to determine the exact 
influence which the award of a fellowship exerted 
upon the appointee in deciding finally upon his future 
lifework. In the survey each fellow was asked to 
give such an estimate. Thirty-one of the 68 stated 
categorically that the award had been the decisive 
element in the choice of their careers. Many of the 
remainder designated the award as a confirming elt 
ment, while some others said that it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to have entered upo1 
graduate study without the financial assistance whic 
the fellowship afforded. Only a rough guess can be 
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offered concerning the attitudes of the fellows toward 
the academic profession prior to the time when the 
selection committee approached them. According to 
such a guess, approximately 30 per cent had never 
thought of the career at all. About 50 per cent had 
thought of it, but were uncertain in varying degrees 
about their own qualifications, while the remaining 
20 per cent consisted of “dedicated souls” who would 
have gone on to advanced work despite any obstacle, 
but for whom the award made it possible to move 
ahead immediately without any financial worry. 

The careers of the 13 who had left the profession 
as of the year 1949-50 afford further interesting in- 
formation. Two men have entered business, four 
have entered the field of creative or critical writing, 
two served as research assistants to United States 
Senators, three have entered the government service 
at home or abroad, and one is acting on the staff of 
the City Planning Commission of Philadelphia. The 
remaining fellow took his advanced degree in archi- 
tecture and is now gaining practical experience in an 
architect’s office with the probable intention of re- 
turning ultimately to the field of teaching. The com- 
mittee administering the program has not felt that 
these so-called “losses” to the profession were serious. 
If it succeeds in recruiting the type of person needed 
for leadership in academic life, some will inevitably 
be drawn off into other intellectual professions when 
there is an especial challenge. Where the losses are 
to a creative career, they are in part evidence of a 
genuinely sound emphasis in the criteria of selection; 
and as time goes on, it is to be expected that these men 
will prove able ambassadors for the academic pro- 
fession. Later recapture of some who are drawn 
away is also not impossible. To sum it all up, the 
committee believes that, if it has been really right in 
selecting only individuals who are absolutely first-rate 
in mind and character, it cannot lose in respect to 
either its immediate or its long-range objectives. 

As the selection committee interviewed and ex- 
amined the qualifications of the candidates from whom 
the 68 were chosen, it deliberately disregarded, as 
irrelevant, the institution from which the candidate 
came, the field in which he proposed to study, and 
the institution which he desired to enter. The com- 
mittee concentrated solely upon the task of arranging 
the candidates in order of excellence. The distribu- 
tion, shown below, of the 68 appointees among the 
several fields of the humanities and social sciences re- 
fleets for the most part the current popularity of the 
fields and the incidence of talent among the students 
in the fields: architecture, 2; art and archaeology, 3; 
classies, 6; economics, 7; English, 11; history, 16; 
modern languages, 5; music, 2; Oriental languages, 1; 
polities, 13; religion, 2. 
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So much for the record of the program’s first four 
years. During this period it was financed by funds 
allocated by the Trustees of Princeton University and 
by gifts from friends of the university for this specific 
purpose, notably from Isabelle Kemp and Mr. and 
Mrs. Randolph Compton of New York City, and 
William D. Sherrerd, Jr. of Philadelphia. In March 
of 1949, the Carnegie Corporation of New York made 
a generous grant of $100,000 to the program to enable 
it to earry on its experiment on a larger scale for the 
succeeding five years. On April 1, 1949, sixteen fel- 
lows were appointed for the academic year 1949-50. 
However, it was not until the summer of 1949 that 
the committee was able to extend its activity appreci- 
ably by telling its story to faculty members of a larger 
group of institutions and by soliciting recommenda- 
tions from them for the year 1950-51. 

The canvas began in July, 1949, when a faculty 
group at Northwestern University was called together 
to discuss the whole question. In October a similar 
meeting was held at the University of Minnesota. 
From December through January, the committee 
visited the following institutions: Brown, University 
of California (Berkeley), University of California 
(Los Angeles), Harvard, Haverford, University of 
Illinois, Pomona, Reed College, Rutgers, University 
of Southern California, Stanford, Swarthmore, the 
University of Wisconsin, and Yale. As a result of 
this tour, and from earlier contacts with other in- 
stitutions, over 140 candidates were nominated for 
fellowships for 1950-1951 with 31 different colleges 
and universities submitting recommendations. From 
this group 32 candidates were awarded fellowships 
from the following 15 institutions: Brown, Carleton, 
Cornell, University of California (Berkeley), Haver- 
ford, Harvard, University of Illinois, Oxford, 
Pomona, Princeton, Rutgers, Stanford, Swarthmore, 
Williams, and Yale. The fellows have elected to 
study at: the University of California (Berkeley), 
Cambridge, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Northwestern, Oxford, 
Princeton, Stanford, and Yale. Geographically, 11 
states are represented in the roster, 6 from New York, 
5 from New Jersey, 4 each from California, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania, with the remainder dis- 
tributed among Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Ohio. 

The newly appointed panel in its choice of fields 
reveals what may be regarded as a slight shift in trend 
of interest from the earlier group: classics, 3; eco- 
nomics, 2; English, 6; history, 3; modern languages, 
1; philosophy, 5; polities 7; psychology, 2; religion, 
1; sociology, 2. It is noteworthy that in this group 
for the first time philosophy is strongly represented, 
with psychology and sociology making their initial 
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appearance in the list of chosen fields. English and 
polities seem to produce each year about the same 
proportion of successful candidates, while modern 
languages and economics have consistently fewer rep- 
resentatives than one would expect in the light of the 
total number of students in these fields. 

From the financial point of view for 1950-1951, 
with only five of the group being eligible for GI bene- 
fits, the average stipend (inclusive of tuition) has 


risen to $1,250. Asa matter of fact, this figure would 


not be as low as it is, were it not that Princeton, as 
part of its contribution to the program, has defrayed 
the tuition of the fellows who have elected to study 
there. 
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Naturally, the future development of the program 
is a matter of the utmost concern to the administrative 
committee. During the coming months a different 
group of institutions will be visited and new data wil] 
be gathered in the light of which the next steps in the 
program’s growth may be wisely appraised. At the 
present time, all the evidence confirms the conviction 
of the committee that the method and idea of the plan 
are thoroughly sound. Only when it is extended, 
co-ordinated with operations that are somewhat simi- 
lar, and ultimately established upon a permanent 
nation-wide basis, can the full benefit of this reeruit- 
ing program for the academic profession be com- 
pletely realized. 





REPORT OF THE ACE CONFERENCE ON 
ACCELERATION 


NorMAn P. AuBURN 


University of Cincinnati 


Suort of full mobilization, there is no justification 
for compulsory round-the-calendar acceleration in 
America’s colleges and universities. The colleges 
should, however, co-operate in providing some educa- 
tional experience for qualified young men prior to 
their induction in the armed forces. 

These were the general conclusions reached at the 
Conference on Acceleration sponsored by the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, March 19 and 20. Nearly 250 college 
and university administrative officers were in at- 
tendance. 

Arthur S. Adams, president of the council, in the 
opening address, cautioned that the United States is 
involved in a long-term emergency and that it must, 
therefore, conserve its educational resources. 

As chairman of the conference and its presiding 
officer, the late Edmund E. Day, president emeritus, 
Cornell University, defined acceleration as “one of 
two conceptions: (a) the increase of the rate of prog- 
ress, or (b) the shortening of the distance to a stated 
educational goal.” 

Dr. Day remarked that it was his expectation that 
education will have to permit those now serving in 
the armed forces to accelerate when they return to 
college by increasing their academic load or by acquir- 
ing course credit through examination. 

Three representatives of the armed forces told the 
conference that an academic speed-up program will 
not be called for unless total mobilization is declared. 
Meanwhile they will interpose no objections if the 
institutions desire to permit their students to ac- 





celerate. The speakers included Lt. Col. G. M. 
Bacharach, of the Army; Comdr. J. N. McDonald, 
Navy; and L. Eugene Hedberg, Air Force. Selective 
Service’s Field Division Chief, Col. George A. Irwin, 
explained that Selective Service is neither for nor 
against acceleration but will “go along with the col- 
leges as they desire.” 

Reporting on the attitude of the faculty, Ralph E. 
Himstead, general secretary of the AAUP, disclosed 
that 83 per cent of the local chapters polled on the 
question concerning whether mandatory accelera- 
tion is necessary as regards the welfare of the nation 
replied in the negative. 

Speaking for the National Student Association, 
Helen Rogers, of Catholic University, expressed the 
hope that if acceleration becomes an established fact 
it will not crowd out important cocurricular activities. 

Monday afternoon’s session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of acceleration from the administrative 
point of view. Discussing the impact on the financial 
administration, Norman P. Auburn, vice president and 
dean of administration, University of Cincinnati, 
pointed out that any speed-up program will prove 
costly both to the university and to the student. Irvin 
K. French, business manager of Middlebury College, 
emphasized ways in which colleges could economize 
in the operation of their instructional program and 
their auxiliary enterprises. 

Nearly all of the 376 institutions which answered 
the council’s questionnaire opposed compulsory accel- 
eration, Francis J. Brown, the council’s staff associate, 
reported. More than a third favored optional accelera- 
tion for qualified students. 

Tuesday morning was devoted to five sectional meet- 
ings dealing with the appraisal of acceleration in rela- 
tion to (1) secondary education, (2) graduate and 
professional education, (3) teaching personnel, (4) 
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calendar and curriculum, and (5) financial costs. 
The section chairmen reported their findings at the 
afternoon session. 

Significant among the recommendations were these: 

That the American Council on Education organize 
a study dealing with the re-examination of the pres- 
ent content, length, and articulation of elementary, 
secondary, and higher education. Such a study, long 
overdue, seems particularly in order in the light of 
Universal Military Training and Service. 

That graduate and professional education should 
seek to produce the greatest number of educated men 
in the various specialties in the shortest possible time 
eonsistent with high standards. 

That if round-the-calendar acceleration becomes 
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necessary, it would be well to practice rotation of 
work to avoid the dangers of faculty demoralization, 
fatigue, and loss of academie zest and also that extra 
compensation be arranged if extra periods of teach- 
ing are undertaken. 

That, barring full mobilization, optional accelera- 
tion should be available through intensifying educa- 
tional offerings in the fourth quarter or the summer 
session and by encouraging those freshmen who wish 
to accelerate to matriculate this June. 

That since accelerated programs are likely to be 
more expensive than normal programs, colleges offer- 
ing such academic speed up should be cautioned 
against giving such programs at less than their regu- 
lar tuition rates. 





MARK HOPKINS TO BE DISPLACED 


One of the most penetrating and frequently cited 
definitions of a sound education has been that it is the 
kind that might be given by a Mark Hopkins at one 
end of a log and a student at the other. The log 
has been replaced by expensive “plants” (including 
bankruptey-inviting football stadia) and equipment. 
And the student has been multiplied to such a figure 
that classes of nearly a thousand are accepted as fea- 
sible. But with these changes faith that a sound edu- 
cation can best be given by a Mark Hopkins has con- 
tinued to be generally accepted even when education 
was being adapted to changing conditions, was being 
modernized, or was being streamlined. 

There have, of course, been some experiments—dur- 
ing the depression, for example—to see what could be 
achieved through mechanical apparatus to meet the 
shortage of teachers. It has, however, remained for 
a recently appointed president of a college, whose 
reputation had been won for efforts to promote more 
personal relations between teachers and taught, to 
start an experiment in a new direction and go in 
heavily for the extensive use of mechanical aids— 
radio, television, and audio-visual gadgets—and to 
reduce the number of teachers on the faculty. Out of 
a faculty numbering a little over 50, the services of 
about one third are to be dispensed with. This is in 
part due to the alarmist report about the number of 
teachers who are likely to be dismissed before the next 
academic year and the anticipated drop in student 
enrollment. But nowhere has the suggestion appeared 


_ that teachers are expendable now that the supply of 


mechanical gadgets has been increased. Nevertheless, 
these gadgets have nowhere, in an otherwise fairly 


' imaginative literature on education, been thought of 
' a3 anything but “aids” (audio-visual aids, for ex- 
ample) to the teacher. 


In fact such aids are worse 


than useless in the hands of any but competent 
teachers. 

In the present emergency with inflation already here 
or round the corner, when the cost of education must 
be watched carefully, there is an idea in what has 
happened in the institution which has achieved a cer- 
tain notoriety. Why not have all lessons on records 
and television? The cost would only be in the capital 
outlay; the plant needed would be very small com- 
pared with the variety of buildings now required; 
students could stay at home and could use a very small 
part of the cost of a college education to purchase 
radio and television sets. In fact only a small propor- 
tion of the 1,800 or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion would be needed, for the work could all be done 
from a few stations strategically distributed over the 
country. There may be some other problems involved 
but why worry about them? The important point is 
to displace Mark Hopkins.—I. L. K. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
NEEDED IN THE INDIAN 
SERVICE 

THE United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced recently that there is still an urgent need for 
elementary-school teachers in the Indian Service. The 
commission’s examination in June, 1950, failed to re- 
cruit an adequate number of qualified candidates, and 
a plea has been sent out for help in this field. The 
positions pay $3,100 a year, and the announcement 
states : 

Applicants will not be required to take a written exami- 
nation. To qualify, they must show successful comple- 
tion of a full 4-year course leading to a degree from 
an accredited college or university, including or supple- 
mented by 24 semester hours in education of which 12 
semester hours must be in elementary education. Ap- 
plicants whose courses do not include 2 semester hours 
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in methods of teaching elementary grades or 2 semester 
hours in practice teaching of elementary grades must 
have had one year of teaching at the elementary level. 
Applications will be accepted from students who expect 
to complete the required courses within 90 days after 
filing their applications. 







Information and application forms may be obtained 
in most first-class and second-class post offices, from 
Civil Service regional offices, or from the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. Appli- 
cations will be accepted until further notice. 








THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
NEEDS WORKERS 
Tue American National Red Cross has openings for 
400 qualified men and women to fill paid positions in 
this country and overseas. Men (age 27-45) and 
women (age 23-45) are needed in the following 
categories : 
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1. Men to serve as assistant field directors at military 
installations, 2, Women with medical and psychiatrie 
social-work background to serve as assistant field diree. 
tors in military hospitals. 3. Trained recreation workers 
4. Stenographers to work in Red Cross field offices in this 
country and abroad. There are also openings for aids 
to social-welfare and recreation workers and for assistan; 
field directors to serve in VA hospitals. 


Preference will be given to persons who have a ¢ol- 
lege degree or its equivalent in addition to experi. 
ence in the welfare or recreation fields. Red Crogs 
employees have their own retirement system and are 
covered by Federal old-age and retirement benefits, 
Persons interested should apply to the nearest Red 
Cross headquarters: 615 North St. Asaph Street, Al. 
exandria (Va.); 230 Spring Street, Atlanta; 1709 
Washington Avenue, Saint Louis; and 1550 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 









Notice: To members of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Inc. The annual meeting of the 
society will be held at 15 Amsterdam Avenue (corner 
of 60th Street), New York 23, Saturday, April 28, at 
12: 00 noon. 


Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 2: 3. 








Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John Addison Howard, vice-president and dean of 
students, Palos Verdes College (Rolling Hills, Calif.), 
has been elected president to succeed Richard P. 
Saunders, whose appointment was reported in SCHOOL 
anv Society, February 1, 1947, and who will relin- 
quish his administrative duties, June 30. Dr. Saun- 
ders will continue his service to the college as chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees. 










James Cannon, Ivey Professor of History of 
Religion and Missions, Duke University (Durham, N. 
Car.), has been named dean of the Divinity School 
to succeed the Reverend Harold A. Bosley, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoo. AnD SOcIETY, 
August 16, 1947, and whose resignation to accept the 
pastorate of the First Methodist Church in Evanston 
(Ill.) was announced in these columns, February 11, 
1950. Dr. Cannon has been serving as acting dean 
since September, 1950. 


Charles William McCracken, whose appointment as 
dean of students, Muskingum College (New Concord, 
Ohio), was reported in ScHoon anv Society, Febru- 
ary 17, 1940, will assume new duties as dean of stu- 
dents, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), succeeding 




















Jabez L. Bostwick, whose appointment was reported 
in these columns, June 28, 1947, and who resigned in 
August, 1950. 


Carl Gustaf Fjellman, head of the department of 
Christianity, Upsala College (East Orange, N. J.), has 
been named acting dean, effective August 1, to serve 
until a successor to Frans August Ericsson who is 
retiring after 31 years of service can be appointed. 


Recent Deaths 

Charles Edward Lucke, Stevens Professor Emeritus 
of Mechanical Engineering, Columbia University, died, 
March 25, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Lucke 
had served the university as assistant in mechanical 
engineering (1902-03), instructor (1903-06), assist- 
ant professor (1906-07), professor (1907-28), Stevens 
Professor (1928-41), and head of the department 
(1907-41). 


The Reverend William S. Scanlon, C.S.C., who was 
appointed vice-president, University of Portland 
(Ore.), in September, 1950, and who was prevented 
by illness from assuming his post, died, March 2, 
at the age of forty-four years. Father Scanlon had 
served as vice-president (1946-48), Kings College 
(Wilkes Barre, Pa.), and professor of philosophy 
(1948-50), University of Notre Dame. 


Porter Edward Sargent, editor and publisher of the 
annual “Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools,’ 
died, March 27, at the age of seventy-eight years 
Mr. Sargent had served as district school teacher 
(1890-92), California; principal of a grammar school 
(1892-93), San Bernardino (Calif.); assistant in 
botany and zoology (1897-99) and researcher in com 
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parative neurology (1897-1901), Harvard University; 
master of seience (1896-1904), Brown and Nichols 
School (Cambridge, Mass.) ; independent researcher 
in comparative neurology with grants from the Car- 
negie Institution (1902-04) ; director of science (1903- 
(4), Nautical Preparatory School; founder and di- 
rector (1904-14), Sargent’s Travel School for Boys; 
and organizer and director (1920-40), Sargent’s 
School Service. 

Emilie O. Long, retired associate professor of 
botany, Hunter College (New York 25), died, March 
98, at the age of eighty years. Miss Long had served 
the college (formerly Normal College of the City of 
New York) from 1898 until her retirement in 1926. 


Edward Kendall Harrison, former professor of ad- 
vertising and dean of men, Washington University 
(Saint Louis), died of a heart ailment, March 29, at 
the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Harrison had served 
the university (1922-50). 


Eugene Bouton, retired educator, died, March 30, 
at the age of one hundred years. Dr. Bouton, who was 
the oldest alumnus of Yale University, had taught in 
Norwich, Sherburne, and Albany academies, all in 
New York, following his graduation from Syracuse 
University in 1882. He was appointed first principal 
(1886) of the New Paltz (N. Y.) State Normal School 
(now State Teachers College) and had served as prin- 
cipal (1904-10) of the schools of Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
and as clerk (1917-41), Essex County (N. J.) Board 
of Taxation. 


Paul Skeels Peirce, retired professor of economics, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, March 30, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Dr. Peirce had served as pro- 
fessor of history (1900-02), Hedding College (Abing- 
don, Ill.); instructor in history (1902-04), assistant 
profesor of history and economies (1906-11), and pro- 
fessor of economies (1911-19), the State University of 
Iowa; assistant professor of history (1904-06), Iowa 
State College (Ames); educational director (1919- 
21), Central Division, American Red Cross; and pro- 


fessor of economies (1921-40), Oberlin College. 


Frederick Eugene Turneaure, dean emeritus, College 


_ of Mechanics and Engineering, the University of Wis- 


consin, died, March 31, at the age of eighty-one years. 


» Dr. Turneaure had served as instructor in civil engi- 
' neering (1890-92), Washington University (Saint 
4 Louis), and in the University of Wisconsin as pro- 
i fessor of bridge and sanitary engineering (1892- 
1903) and dean (1903-37). 


_ Karl Frederick Geiser, former head of the depart- 
' ment of political science, Oberlin College, died, April 
1, at the age of eighty-two years. Dr. Geiser had 
| served as assistant in American history (1899-1900), 
' Yale University; professor of political science (1900- 
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07), Iowa State Normal School (now State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls); and professor of political sci- 
ence (1908-34), Oberlin College. 


a LY. L 


‘*The Advisory Council for a Department of Vocational 
Agriculture.’’ Vocational Division Bulletin No. 248, 
Agricultural Series No. 60. Office of Education, FSA. 
Pp. iv+28. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 15 cents, 


ANDERSON, VERNON E., PAUL R. GRIM, AND 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN. Principles and Practices of 
Secondary Education. Pp. x+508. The Ronald Press, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10. 1951. $4.50. 
This is an examination of secondary education in mid- 
twentieth-century America—of the society and the pupils 
whom it serves, of its purposes and its practices. 


BAUMGARTEN, FRANZISKA (Editor). Progrés de la 
Psychotechnique. Progress of Psychotechnics. Forts- 
chritte der Psychotechnik 1939-1945. Pp. 315. Pub- 
lished by the editor, Verlag A. Francke AG, Bern, 
Switzerland. 1951. 35 Sw. franes. 


As the title suggests, this is written in French, English, 
and German. 





BOYER, ROSCOE A., AND MERRILL T. EATON. 
‘*Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana.’’ 
Bulletin No.1. Vol. XXVII. School of Education, In- 
diana University. Pp. 39. Indiana University Book- 
store, Bloomington. 1951. 75 cents. 


BURNHAM, PAUL S., AND STUART H. PALMER 
(Compilers). ‘‘Counseling in Personnel Work: 1945- 
1949: An Annotated Bibliography.’’ Publication No. 
105. Pp. 39. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago-37. 1951. $1.00. 


CROSBY, ALEXANDER L. In These Ten Cities. Pp. 

29. Illustrated. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16. 1951. 30 cents. 
An on-the-spot check in ten widely separate cities shows 
that racial and national minorities are still generally seg- 
regated, in northern as well as in southern cities, despite 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision of 1948 holding that re- 
strictive covenants are unenforcible. 


DEWEY, JOHN. Democrazia e Educazione. Pp. xi+ 
484. La Nuova Italia, Editrice, Firenze, Italy. 1951. 
This is a second edition of this book translated into Italian 
by Enzo Enriques Agnoletti. 

@ 


GABELLI, ARISTIDE. L’Istrusione e L’Educazione in 
Italia. Pp. xxxi+304. La Nuova Italia, Firenze, 
Italy. 1951. 

e 


‘‘The Haiti Pilot Project: Phase 1.’’ 

cation No. 796. Pp. 83. Illustrated. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 1951. 35 cents. 
This booklet describes in some detail the early stages of a 
project to reduce illiteracy and to bring to the — of 
the Valley of Marbial in Haiti the elementary knowledge 
and simple skills that will enable them to improve their 
living conditions. 


UNESCO Publi- 


‘<International Directory of Adult Education: Draft Edi- 
tion—April 1950.’? UNESCO Education No. 69. Pp. 
373. Education Clearing House, UNESCO, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris 16e, France. 1951. 
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Education in the United States. 
Pp. xvit+753+xiv. Ginn and Company, Statler 
Building, Boston 17. 1951. $4.50. 

Third revised edition; first published in 1929. Here an 
effort is made to call to the student’s attention the histori- 
cal antecedents of our current issues or problems and to 
stimulate the study of educational history through the use 
of historical documents. 


KNIGHT, EDGAR W. 


KOHLER, PHYLLIS PENN (Editor and Translator). 
Journey for Our Time: The Journals of the Marquis 
de Custine. Pp. viii+338. Pellegrini and Cudahy, 41 
East 50th Street, New York 22. 1951. $4.00. 

With an introduction by General Walter Bedell Smith, this 
prophetic book, written more than 100 years ago, gives a 
revealing picture of Russia—past, present ... and future. 


MAYER, HERBERT C. Is the American Idea Washed 
Up? Pp. 8. American Viewpoint, Inc., 122 East 42d 
Street, New York 17. 1950. 10 cents. 

The American idea is not washed up, not yet anyway, and 
it does not need to be if we think clearly and act wisely, 
says this author. 

@ 


PICCO, ICLEA. Giuseppe Lombardo Radice. Pp. 207. 
La Nuova Italia, Editrice, Firenze, Italy. 1951. 


Proceedings: Invitational Conference on Testing Prob- 
lems, October 28, 1950. Pp. viii+117. Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 
1951. $1.00. 

Attendance at the conference continues to increase, and 
this year more than 250 makers, users, and students of 
measurement devices attended. 


RAMAN, SIR C. V. The New Physics. Pp. 144. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1951. $3.75. 
This was originally delivered as a series of radio talks to 
the Indian public, and hence is primarily intended for the 
layman. The author discusses those parts of nature with 
which all of us come into contact, but which few of us 
attempt to understand: water, soil, weather, atmospheric 
electricity, the structure of crystals, etc. 


School Plant Maintenance. Pp. 24. Illustrated. Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administration, 1201 16th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 25 cents. 


‘<Statistical Yearbook: 1949-50. United Nations Publi- 
cation No. 1950-XVII-3. Pp. 555. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York 27. 1950. $6.00. 

This is the 2d issue of this important report. 
listed in error in SCHOOL AND Society, March 
“United Nations Yearbook.” 


STOTT, D. H. Delinquency and Human Nature. Pp. 
viii+460. Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Comely 
Park House, Dunfermline, Fife, Scotland. 1950. $1.00. 
This is a report of an approved school for youthful de- 
linquents by a man who aahered the active co-operation of 
the warden and members of the permanent staff of such a 
school. He is convinced that ‘‘at heart most boys are just 
as much worried about their getting into trouble as are 
their parents or the Home Secretary.”’ A supplement to 
the book is a statistical summary showing main influences 
and types of reaction. 


It was 
24, as 


Ten Million Ambassadors. Unpaged. C.A.R.E., 20 
Broad Street, New York 5. 1951. 


Marking CARE’s 5th anniversary. 
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ULIMAN, STEPHEN. Words and Their Use. Pp, y 
108. Philosophical Library, New York 16, 1951 
$2.75. : 


The purpose of this book, based on extensive 

adult education, is to make people more word-consclane it 
language is the very fabric of social life; it is also apd 
quent source of misunderstanding and a major cau - 
friction in the present state of the world. ™< 


United Nations Picturama, Parts A and B. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights: A Picture Presentation 
in 4 Parts, United Nations Department of Publie In. 
formation, Lake Success, New York. 1951. 
wae ener of — > an attempt to translate into simple 
risué P “ i 
universal Seciaration par Rights vn <7 


WOLANIN, ALPHONSE 8. Polonica Americana: 
Annotated Catalogue of the Archives and Museums of 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union. Pp. 295. Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America, 984 Milwaukee 
Avenue, Chicago 22. 1950. 


YAUCH, WILBUR A. How Good is Your School; 4 

Handbook to Help Parents. Pp. viii+213. Harper 
and Brothers, New York 16. 1951. $2.75, 
The reader is taken on a tour of an ideal school as a basis 
of comparison for his own neighborhood school. The book 
provides concrete suggestions as to what parents can do to 
improve the calibre of education in their communities, 
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criminating Service 
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25 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 4, Ill, 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago, 4, Ill, 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 


“With you the permanent welfare, the personal 
choice, and the professional dignity of the teacher 
are always respected in heart-warming friendliness 
and complete integrity” ... Dr. : 
(a university professor of English). 
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W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and forme’ Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard, University 
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